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wood. He was a pure man, a devoted patriot, and a devout 
Christian. Though classed amongst the great orators of the 
world, George Mason pronounced his eloquence the smallest 
part of his merit. 



HENRY WISNER. 

BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Henry "Wisner, the precise dates of whose birth and death 
are unknown, was the son of Hendrick Wisner, who settled 
in Orange County, New York, about 1714. He was the son 
of Johannes Weasner, a Swiss subaltern, who emigrated to 
America after the peace in Queen Anne's time. Henry grew 
up with only ordinary advantages of education, but gave 
evidences of strong talents and an insinuating address, and 
was early made a justice of the peace. He married a Norton 
from the east end of Long Island, and settled in Goshen, 
New York. Acquiring property and weight of character, 
he was elected in 1759, and continued until 1769, a member 
of the Colonial Assembly of New York. He was a member 
of the first county committee to consider the grounds of 
difficulty between Great Britain and her American Colonies, 
and his zeal commended him so much, that he was sent a 
delegate from Orange County, to the first Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, in the autumn of 1774. In 1775, he 
was appointed by the Provincial Congress of New York one 
of the delegates to represent the province in the second 
Continental Congress. From 1775 to 1777, he was a member 
of the Provincial Congress (subsequently convention) of 
New York ; was one of the Commissioners to report the 
first constitution of the State ; and under it, became a 
Senator from the middle district, at the election of 1777, 
and served until 1782. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1774, he presented his credentials 
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to the Congress assembled in Carpenters' Hall, Philadelphia, 
and was duly seated. The session was short, and its leading- 
feature (Oct. 14), the passage of " the non-importation agree- 
ment," bears Henry Wisner's signature in characters as plain 
and bold as the agreement itself was strong in its terms and 
decisive in its tendency towards independence. 

New York, at this time, was clearly anxious to maintain 
peace, and doubtful of the policy of independence. In 
December, the New York Convention had voted that five 
only of the twelve delegates she had appointed, should con- 
tinue at Philadelphia, and that any three or four should be 
a quorum in the absence of the rest, to represent the colony. 
On the 8th of June, 1776, Floyd, Wisner, Livingston, and 
Lewis wrote to their constituents, " your delegates here 
expert that the question of independence will, very shortly, 
be agitated in Congress. Some of us consider ourselves as 
bound by our instructions not to vote on that question, and 
all wish to have your sentiments thereon. The matter will 
admit of no delay." The New York Congress declared, 
June 10, that it had not given its delegates any authority 
to declare the colony to be, and continue independent of 
the Crown of Great Britain. On the 2d of July, Wisner, 
Alsop, Floyd, and Lewis united in a letter, saying "the 
important question of independence was agitated yesterday, 
in a committee of the whole Congress ; and this day will be 
finally determined in the house ; we have your instructions 
and will faithfully pursue them." Excepting Alsop, they 
did not like their position. Every other hesitating colony 
had withdrawn its instructions, or left its delegates free to 
follow the general feeling, strongly in favor of independence. 
Wisner seems to have felt more keenly than the rest, the 
awkwardness of the New York position, and he proved it by 
adding to the joint letter, a special one of his own, in which 
he says, " Since writing the inclosed, the great question of 
independence has been put in Congress and carried with- 
out one dissenting vote; I therefore beg your answer as 
quick as possible, to the inclosed." The delegates from New 
York had not voted. They were silent again on the formal 
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adoption of the declaration July 4th. At last, on the 9th of 
July, the Congress of New York, at White Plains, resolved 
" that the reasons assigned by the Continental Congress, for 
declaring the United Colonies free and independent," were 
" cogent and conclusive," and that, while lamenting " the 
cruel necessity," it would, "at the risk of our lives and 
fortunes, join with the other colonies in supporting it." 
Thus the instructions were reversed, and on the engrossment 
of the Declaration, it was signed by all the delegates then 
present, fifty-four in number, including Floyd, Livingston, 
Lewis, and Morris; Clinton and Wisner had left Philadel- 
phia, and were not present on that occasion. This con- 
cludes all that appertains to Mr. "Wisner's relations to the 
Declaration of Independence. His subsequent career in his 
own State, patriotic, earnest, judicious, and most useful, 
established his claim to a worthy place among the men who 
founded our National Independence. 

Though lacking a superior education, he was a man of 
clear, strong mind, energetic and determined, efficient in 
counsel, trusted by his fellow citizens, and the companion 
and friend of the leading patriots of the country. He was 
evidently ardent, and bolder than many of his associates ; 
ready to take the initiative and abide the consequences. If 
his name has disappeared from the records of churches and 
the face of grave-stones ; if it does not appear, where it 
belongs, on the Declaration of Independence, it was not 
written in water, nor is it likely to be forgotten while many 
patriotic and honorable descendants of it remain ; least of all, 
when history shows itself so busy, in this centennial year, 
in hunting up the record of those whose hearts and lives 
contributed a sensible support to the trembling tree of our 
national liberty when it was first planted and in danger 
from every breeze of selfish cowardice or calculating distrust. 



